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FUNERAL  URNS  FROM  OAXACA. 

MONG  the  most  interesting  remains  of  the  ceramic 
art  in  Mexico  are  the  funeral  urns  which  have  been 
found  in  ancient  mounds  containing  tombs  in  the 
Valleys  of  Etla,  Oaxaca  and  Tlacolula,  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  State  of  Oaxaca.  They  are,  as  a 
class,  perhaps  the  most  important  objects  of  this  phase  of  culture 
left  by  the  old  ^Mexican  peoples. 

In  the  exploration  of  the  ancient  tombs  in  the  Valley  of 
Oaxaca  by  the  Loubat  Expeditions  sent  out  by  The  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  many  of  these  funeral  urns  were 
found,  varying  in  size,  shape  and  detail.*  They  w^ere  on  the  floor 
in  front  of  the  door,  on  the  roof,  fastened  into  the  fagade,  or  in 
niches  over  the  door.  They  seem  never  to  have  been  placed  in 
the  burial  chambers.  As  a  rule  they  were  deposited  in  series  of 
fives  and  nothing  was  placed  in  them.  One  group  is  illustrated 
on  page  53  in  place  as  found.  Dupaix,  in  his  description  of  a 
fimeral  urn  of  the  box-and-cover  form,  which  he  collected  in  1806, 
states  that  it  was  found  in  Zachila  "with  four  others  of  similar 
size,  shape  and  substance  in  ploughing  a  piece  of  ground." 

The  Museum  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  Robert  W.  De  Forest  for  five 
superb  pieces  which  were  found  recently  in  a  mound  in  the  Valley 
of  Oaxaca.  They  form  a  complete  series,  the  only  one  knowm 
w^hich  is  thus  preserved  intact.  The  specimens,  which  average 
about  fifteen  inches  in  height,  are  illustrated  on  page  50. 

The  first  figure  on  the  left  represents  a  seated  woman  dressed 
in  simple  skirt  and  shirt  with  a  heavy  band  around  the  neck. 
The  right  hand  grasps  a  cylindrical  object,  while  the  left  hand  is 

*  A  brief  account  of  the  discoveries  made  at  Xoxo  may  be  found  in  '"Ex- 
ploration of  Zapotecan  Tombs  in  Southern  Mexico,"  b}'  Marshall  H.  Saville. 
Amer.  Anthropologist,  (N.  S.)  Vol.  I.,  April,  1899. 
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covered  with  a  square  object  which  may  represent  a  musical 
instrument  to  be  beaten  by  the  cyhndcr  in  the  right  hanch  The 
head  is  covered  with  an  elaborate  head-dress.  Directly  above 
the  forehead  is  a  hieroglyph  often  seen  on  funeral  urns,   above 


ENTRANCE    OF    A   T0^ 


which  is  an  animal's  head,  and  above  and  behind  that  is  what  is 
probably  a  flint  knife,  rising  from  the  ray-like  l:)ackground  of  the 
head-dress. 
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The  second  uni  represents  a  standing  man  with  a  bat-Hke 
head  and  tiger-like  hands.  The  hands  are  held  with  the  upright 
palms  outward  close  to  the  body.  The  body  is  clothed  with  a 
loin  cloth,  and  also  has  a  necklace. 

The  third  urn,  shown  in  the  center,  is  a  man  seated  cross- 
legged  on  a  pedestal  or  platform,  with  incised  designs  on  the  front. 
This  figure  has  the  hands  on  the  knees.  It  is  clothed  with  a  short 
cape  around  the  shoulders,  and  a  loin  cloth  covers  a  part  of  the 
legs.  A  hieroglyph,  hanging  from  a  strap  around  the  neck, 
forms  a  breast  ornament,  the  lower  part  of  which  rests  on  the 
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FUNERAL   URNS   iN    A    MOUND   AT   CUILAPA 


upper  part  of  the  loin  cloth.  The  face  is  partly  covered  by  a 
mask.  The  ears  have  the  typical  ornaments  commonly  seen  in 
funeral  ums.  The  head-dress  is  cpite  simple,  its  prominent  feat- 
ure being  tasseled  ears  of  com  placed  above  the  forehead. 

The  fourth  represents  a  seated  man  with  bat -like  head.  The 
figure  is  clothed  with  a  loin  cloth,  and  has  a  band  around  the 
neck.  The  head-dress  and  objects  in  the  hands  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  seated  woman  in  the  first  urn  of  the  series. 

The  fifth  and  last  urn  is  a  man  sitting  cross-legged,  wearing  a 
loin  cloth  and  an  elaborate  cape  similar  to  one  discovered  in 
Xoxo  bv  the  author.     The  mask  and  ear  ornaments  are  similar 
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to  those  seen  in  the  third  urn.  The  hands  hold  just  in  front  of 
the  chin  a  curious  object,  probably  ceremonial  in  character,  the 
lower  part  of  which  rests  on  the  loin  cloth.  The  head-dress  is 
comparatively  simple,  and  is  backed  by  a  line  of  upright  feathers. 
There  is  more  \'ariety  in  the  urns  of  this  series  than  in  any 
of  those  discovered  by  the  Loubat  Expeditions,  where  in  one 
series,  shown  on  page  53.  all  five  are  exactly  alike;    in  another 


FUNERAL  URNS  IN  THE   FACADE  OF  TOMB  9,   XOXO 


four,  and  in  a  third  series  two  of  one  form  and  three  of  another 
were  found.  This  last  series,  shown  on  page  54,  was  found  in  a 
tomb  at  Xoxo  fastened  into  the  fagade  and  is  the  only  instance 
known  where  they  were  deposited  in  this  manner. 

As  a  class  these  funeral  urns  may  be  described  as  follows : 
They  generally  represent  a  human  figure  sitting  cross-legged, 
although  animal  figures  are  not  uncommon.  They  are,  as  a  rule, 
hollow  at  the  back,  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder.     Sometimes  the 
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arms  are  folded;  again,  the  hands  are  placed  on  the  breast  or 
hold  an  object  in  front  of  the  chest,  but  more  often  the  hands 
are  placed  on  the  knees.     In  some  instances  the  urns  have  been 


FUNERAL  URNS  IN  A  NICHE  IN   THE  FACADE  OF  A  TOMB  AT  CUILAPA 

mutilated  at  the  time  of  deposit  by  knocking  off  one  or  both 
hands.  The  head  is  surmounted  by  an  elaborate  head-dress,  the 
front  of  which  almost  invariably  bears  a  symbol,  such  as  the 
hieroglyph  for  water,  a  tiger's  face,  a  bat,  an  owl  or  corn.     Often 
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FUNERAL  URNS  FOUND   BACK  OF  TOMB  9,   XOXO 


58  TERRA-COTTA  FUNERAL  URN   FOUND   IN   FRONT  OF  A  TOMB  AT  CUILAPA 
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the  face  is  covered  by  a  mask  with  prominent  teeth  and  tongue, 
which  seems  to  possess  some  of  the  elements  of  a  tiger,  but  which 
more  resembles  the  conventionaHzed  serpent  which  is  a  common 
feature  of  Zapotecan  sculptures  and  which  is  seen  in  so  many  of 
the  Mayan  sculptures.  There  are  many  urns  which  have  a  flat 
base,  which  serve  as  covers  for  boxes  or  chests.  Some  of  these 
boxes  have  symbolic  faces  on  the  comers  and  front,  and  rest  on 
four  feet.  Such  urns  are  represented  in  the  central  figure  on  page 
56,  and  by  the  lower  figure  of  page  57,  which  is  a  simple  box  with- 
out decoration. 

These  urns  are  interesting,  furthermore,  for  the  personal  orna- 
ments represented,  including  various  forms  of  ear  ornaments, 
necklaces  of  stone  and  shell,  beads  and  breast  ornaments  in  the 
form  of  human  heads  and  hieroglyphs.  Where  no  mask  cov- 
ers the  face  the  teeth  are  in  many  instances  filed,  a  custom  of 
decoration  which  prevailed  extensively  in  Mexico  and  Central 
America. 

The  garments  shown  are  capes,  shirts,  skirts  and  loin  cloths. 
The  figures  are  usually  painted  red.  The  specimen  shown  on 
page  58  is  one  of  the  largest  known  and  was  found  in  1902  by 
the  Loubat  Expedition  in  front  of  a  tomb  at  Cuilapa.  It  is  two 
feet,  three  and  three-quarters  inches  in  height,  and  shows  traces 
of  four  colors,  namely:  white,  yellow,  red  and  blue,  being  the 
colors  of  the  four  cardinal  points. 

It  is  probable  that  these  urns  represent  deities,  and  that  they 
were  placed  near  the  tombs  to  guide  the  spirits  of  the  deceased 
on  their  journey  to  the  other  world. 

According  to  early  accounts  regarding  the  customs  of  the 
Zapotecan  Indians,  which  have  been  verified  by  the  explorations 
of  the  Loubat  Expeditions,  their  funeral  ceremonies  were  as  fol- 
lows :  When  an  important  person  died,  the  body  was  placed  in  a 
stone  chamber,  dressed,  and  with  various  personal  ornaments  and 
objects  belonging  to  the  deceased.  Food  and  drink  were  placed 
in  or  near  the  tomb  to  sustain  the  deceased  on  his  journey  to  the 
other  world.  Once  a  year,  for  four  years,  his  friends  came  to  the 
tomb  and  made  fresh  offerings  of  food  and  drink.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  this  time  the  flesh  had  decayed.     Sometimes  then  the 
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bones  were  gathered  together  and  placed  in  niches,  but  some- 
times they  were  allowed  to  remain  on  the  floor.  Often  they 
were  painted  red.  In  some  instances  the  metate  and  hand  stone 
for  grinding  corn  and  the  clay  griddle  for  baking  the  tortillas  or 
corn-cakes  were  placed  in  the  chamber,  with  numerous  incense 
burners.  Then  the  door  was  sealed  with  a  large  stone,  and 
usually  objects  of  value,  such  as  personal  ornaments  and  mosa- 
ics, were  thrown  into  the  space  in  front  of  the  vault.  Probably 
some  of  the  offerings  of  food,  drink  and  incense  were  intended 
for  the  deities  whose  effigies  (the  funeral  urns)  were  placed  near 
by.  A  mound  of  earth,  adobe  bricks  and  stones  was  raised  over 
the  structure  and  sometimes  covered  with  a  dome  of  cement. 

Marshall  H.  Saville. 
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